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For “The Friend.” 
Notes on the Chinese. 
(Concluded from pago 146.) 
The other systems of religious profession, 
Buddhism and Tauism, appear to be equally 
‘idolatrous. The prevailing form is said to be 
Buddhism, which, with more or less of its 
‘original characteristics, extends throughout 
China, Hindostan and a large part of Eastern 
“Asia, and in the many centuries which have 
elapsed since its origin, has spread its benight- 
‘Ing influence over hundreds of millions of the 
human race. 
_ The existence of Buddhism has been traced 
‘to about the sixth century before our era, and 
‘to the neighborhood of Benares in India, as its 
‘birth-place, from which it spread extensively 
in the course of ages through the populous 
regions to the south, east and north. In 
‘many districts it has long been superseded 
‘by Mohammedanism and other forms of be- 
Jief; and now is observed most nearly in its 
ancient form in the island of Ceylon. It is 
believed to have been introduced into China 
‘about the time of the christian era, and in the 
early course of its history in that country was 
‘subjected to many persecutions. 


the prominent features of Buddhism, with 
‘those of Catholicism, A monastic order has 
existed from its rise, the members of which 
‘assumed the vow of celibacy, assembled in 
monasteries, and professed to instruct and 
benefit the people by the performance of ,cere- 
“monies. A prominent part of the exercises 
of the Buddhist priests is alms-seeking and 
the practice of austerities; the shaving of the 
head is also enjoined, and the minutest parti- 
-culars in regard to dress, food and behavior, 
abound in their sacred books, now more 
than two thousand years old. The influence 
which this order has obtained is great, and in 
‘some countries it is believed that no one who 
has not observed its ordinances can expect 
deliverance from evil and sorrow. These in- 
volve, in their strictest form, a complete 
abandonment of all the conveniences and 
pleasures of domestic life; and, in India, he 
‘was once regarded as the sincerest recluse 
who resided in the wilderness far away from 
the roof of a house or even the shade of a 
tree. 


There is a striking resemblance in some of 


While strenuously insisting upon the most 
minute and painful performances in order to 
attain merit, the doctrines of Buddhism ap- 
pear to be wholly atheistical. It is a religion, 
if the expression can be used, without a God. 
The use of ceremonies and bodily exercises, 
and the abstraction of the mind from what 
are defined as evil desires, constitute the 
means of holiness, and the ultimate state of 
happiness is placed in entire extinction or the 
extinction of consciousness. To this negative 


_|form of belief is added the doctrine of the 


transmigration of souls, and a variety of other 
extravagant and baseless delusions, some of 
which were engrafted upon its original form, 
from the prevailing superstitions of the lands, 
as it gradually spread over them its humane 
though soul degrading sway. 

At present, although the country abounds 
with Buddhist temples and monasteries, they 
“hold no other place,” says the traveller be- 
fore quoted, “among the Chinese than that 
of supplying the people with priests to per- 
form funeral ceremonies, and to attend to the 
rites and honors of the dead, and to satisfy 
the wants of an active superstition, no more 
connected with religion than is fortune tell- 
ing. The numerous monasteries which are 
generally richly endowed, also offer places for 
retreat to persons who wish to leave the 
world.” 

The third form of religious belief called 
Tauism, is connected with the worship of the 
dragon and other fabulous monsters, and ap- 
pears to recognize in the various objects of 
nature presiding spirits or genii which are to 
be propitiated, and to whom homage is paid. 
In distinguishing between the three religions 
of China, Confucianism has been designated 
as a system of morality, Buddhism as religious 
fanaticism, and Tauism as superstition. 

But notwithstanding all the idolatry and 
superstitious observances with which the re- 
ligious sensibilities of this people are loaded 
and almost crushed out, there yet appears to 
be traces of the existence among them of an 
aching void which none of these things can 
satisfy, a longing for something more pure 
and certain than any human contrivances— 
some breathings after the living. God. 

In the following extracts from recent writers 


Beloved, forming a part of that innumerable 
company which John the Divine saw, who 
had come out of “all nations, and kindreds 
and people and tongues.” 

J. L. Nevius says, in “China and the 
Chinese,” “It is an interesting inquiry whether 
any trace is left in China of the knowledge 
or idea of one supreme overruling deity. af 
we examine the language and literature of 
this people, and interrogate native scholars 
and dictionaries, we will not find a word in 
the language, which, according to present 
usage, conveys that idea; and it is almost im- 
possible to find it at all well defined in the 
minds of any of the people. Still this concep- 
tion, covered up and almost hidden by the 
superincumbent mass of idolatry and super- 
stition, may be detected more or less clearly, 
particularly in the minds of the common peo- 
ple. It is generally associated with the word 
heaven. This word in the Chinese classics 
evidently has a meaning nearly akin to that 
of God, as in the saying of Confucius, ‘ Life 
and death are determined; riches and poyerty 
are from heaven.’ The following phrases are 
often used, ‘The eye of Heaven is near;’ also, 
‘Just over our heads are deities,’ or ‘is God.’ 
Notwithstanding the worship of heaven is re- 
served for the Chinese Emperor, who, as the 
‘Son of Heaven,’ is regarded as the only per- 
son of sufficient dignity to perform this ser- 
vice, the adoration of heaven by the people is 
by no means uncommon. Persons in the 
habit of practising it sometimes have a little 
incense-vase fastened to the outside of their 
doors. In this they place a lighted incense 
stick, and then, with uplifted eyes and hands, 
they stand and worship. This seems to be 
regarded as a higher and more spiritual 
homage than that which is offered to idols in 
temples.” 

“This halfsmothered and dormant instinct 
is stimulated to greater activity and finds a 
clearer expression in times of special emer- 
gency and trial. The insufficiency ofidolatry 
is never so keenly felt as when the soul is 
overwhelmed with afiliction.” 

“Tt is not uncommon for individuals who 
have lost their property, or who are afflicted 
with disobedient and vicious children, or who, 
in cases of oppression, have failed to obtain 


there is testimony that a condition of spiritual |justice and redress from their officers and the 


quickening similar to that which Paul found 
among the Athenians, when in passing by he 
beheld their devotions and saw an altar with 
the inscription, “To the unknown God,” pre- 
vails among the millions of China atthe present 
day. But how far the law written in the heart 
has been appreciated in its purity and its au- 
thority, can probably never be known to us. 
But we may certainly believe that among this 
people there have yet been, perhaps in every 
generation, those who have shown the works 
of this law in their lives and conversations, 
and through faith in it as the manifestation 
of Divine light to their souls, have worked 
righteousness and finally been accepted in the 


worship of different gods, in the bitterness of 
their spirits to turn from the worship of idols, 
perhaps even curse their gods, and cry earn- 
estly to heaven for help. Hence the com- 
mon adage, “In your extremity you cry to 
heaven.” 

Similar testimony is borne by Dr. W. P. 
Martin, of the Imperial College at Pekin. 
“Tn acquiring the language and studying the 
popular superstitions in their myriad fantastic 
shapes, [the inquirer] begins to discover traces 
of a religious sentiment, deep and real, which 
is not connected with any of the objects of 
popular worship—a yeneration for Tien in 


heaven” —a belief that there is a power who 


~ 
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provides for the wants of man, and rewards 
him according to his deeds. The same writer 
again observes: “This august but unknown 
being, though universally acknowledged, is 
invoked or worshipped only to a very limited 
extent.” When charged with ingratitude in 
neglecting to honor that Being on whom they 
depend for existence, the Chinese uniformly 
reply, “It is not ingratitude, but reverence, 
that prevents our worship. He is too great 
for us to worship: none but the Emperor is 
worthy to lay an offering on the altar of 
Heaven.” 

“The writings and the institutions of 
China,” remarks the writer just quoted, “are 


not pervaded with the idea of God. It is 
nevertheless, expressed in their ancient books 
with so much clearness as to make us wonder 
and lament that it has left so faint an impres- 
sion on the national mind.” 

In reference to the dignity of the worship 
which the Chinese affirm the Emperor only 
is worthy to perform, and the views of the 
Government in regard to religion, it is in- 
teresting to find the following statement given 
recently by a member of the Board of Foreign 
Affairs to Anson Burlingame. 

“Our sentiments are identical with yours, 
though they are expressed by different signs, 
and our religious principles are the same as 
yours, though they are clothed with different 
forms; that is to say, what you mean by 
‘Lord’ we call ‘Heaven.’ It is not a firma- 
ment of stone or vapor that we worship, but 
the Spirit who dwells in Heaven. In the 
popular idolatry we put no faith whatever; 
but the Emperor makes use of it as an aux- 
iliary power in governing the people. The 
teachers of every creed agree as to the prin- 
ciples of virtue, any one of these systems 
would suffice to deter men from the perpetra- 
tion of secret crimes, which the law of the 
land would be powerless to prevent. * * * 
As a proof of our liberality, | may mention 
that we are even now inviting Christian mis- 
sionaries to become the teachers of our chil- 
dren; and if Christian churches can produce 
better citizens than Buddhist, or Christian 
schools better scholars than the Confucianist, 
we shall gladly acknowledge their work.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Religious Activity. 

Perhaps the reason why so few, compara- 
tively, arrive at much religious usefulness in 
the church and in the world, or that so many 
fall away after having made some straight 
steps in the narrow way, is because such are 
unwilling to come under the discipline, or to 
remain long enough in the great Potter's 
hand, to be moulded into just what He would 
have them to be. It is written, “Gold is tried 
in the fire, and acceptable men in the furnace 
of adversity :’—the furnace of conflict, and 
exercise, and self-reduction. This furnace the 
natural mind does not relish, but likes early, 
if at all mtroduced into it, to escape there- 
from. Instead of letting patience have its 
perfect work under the moulding, transform- 
ing, heart-changing power of the Heavenly 
Refiner, it seeks by various reasonings, and 
excuses, and subterfuges to shorten this whole- 
some, though mortifying discipline of self 
denial, and the daily cross, and “deaths oft,’ 
even to becoming a fool for Christ’s sake, or 
to substitute something more easy to flesh 
and blood, in which these can have some part. 


aright, and received a little knowledge of the 
way; though they may have shown some're- 
cognition of, and heed to the precept—* It is 
good for a man that he bear the yoke in bis 
youth: he sitteth alone and keepeth silence, 
because he hath borne it upon him: he put- 
teth his mouth in the dust if so be there may 
be hope ;” nevertheless soon imagine them- 
selves of some stature in the Truth, and no 
inconsiderable proficients in the mysteries of 
the kingdom of Jesus; and thence though no 
voice can rightly call into these services, but 
the voice of the Holy Spirit, nor can anything 
at all qualify for the performance thereof, but 
the due and sufficient tarriance until endued 
with power from on high, such run into re- 
ligious activity, or, as they deem it, religious 
usefulness, and thus, it is greatly to be feared, 
dissipate the gentle stirrings of life, which 
they had felt for their own refinement, and 
mar the operations of that chastening, leaven- 
ing Hand, which is sufficient for His own 
work ; who alone can truly proclaim a release 
to our captive spirits, and effectually say, It 
is enough. 

It was the expression of a great man, “For 
my part, whatever anguish of spirit it may 
cost, I am willing to know the whole truth ; 
to know the worst, and to provide for it.” 
Did such a feeling as this more prevail in our 
souls individually ; did we seek to abide all 
the turnings and the overturnings of the Holy 
Hand upon us; was there an earnest, prayer- 
ful solicitude to experience that baptism which 
thoroughly cleanses the floor of the heart; 
and to endure the furnace of conflict and hu- 
miliation—however greatly heated—if there- 
by the great work of conversion and regene- 
ration might but be wrought out, and the 
declaration of the apostle be savingly experi- 
enced: “ But ye are washed, but ye are sanc- 
tified, but ye are justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God,” 
what a change would there be throughout 
the length and breadth of our camp! 

Religious activity, if we are not much mis- 
taken, is more and more becoming fashion- 
able, even in our Society. This the subtle 
enemy has taken hold of. For he cares not 
in what way or by what stratagem or device 
he may allure and entrap the unwary. Those 
who—neglecting to dig deep and rear the 
spiritual building upon Christ Jesus the rock 
and foundation of every age and generation— 
find, when the winds beset, and waves of trial 
come, that their house has been built on the 
unstable sand; to be forthwith swept away. 
“No other foundation can any man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. Now if 
any man (continues the apostle) build upon 
this foundation, gold, silver, precious stones, 
wood, hay, or stubble,”—anything which is 
not of, and through, and to Him — Hvery 
man’s work shall be made manifest; * * 
“the fire shall try every man’s work, of what 
sort it is.’ No creaturely substitution, no 
mere Offering in the will of the flesh, it can- 
not be too much impressed, will abide the 
fiery trial; but only that of which Christ is 
the Author and Finisher, without whom, as 
beautifully represented in the similitude of 
the Vine and its branches, we can do nothing. 

“Perhaps there is not anything,” writes 
Daniel Wheeler, “more calculated to make 
men blind to their own state and condition, 
than a mistaken zeal for the well being of 
others ; without great watchfulness this snare 


Such persons, though they may have started 


is peculiarly adapted to deceive, even those 


who are really upright in their intentions, 
and sincere in their desires for the increase 
and diffusion of christian knowledge, in their 
day and generation. Under the semblance 
of promoting the cause of religion, our atten- 
tion may be so unsuspectingly, but completely 
engrossed, that the great and important work of 
laboring in our own vineyards—of seeking after 
salvation in our own hearts, may be overlooked 
and neglected: and no matter by what bait 
the grand adversary succeeds, his purpose is 
fully accomplished, if mankind are but kept 
destitute of that knowledge which is life eter- 


nal.” 
(To be concluded.) 


—_——“soo"——_ 


For “The Friend.” ~ 
The Gibralter Caverns. 

A foreign periodical contains a notice of 
these remarkable subterranean chambers. The 
writer says: “ Few who visit Gibralter know 
that the famous rock, now covered with hu- 
man beings, and diversified by streets, villas, 
and shady highways, bears intrinsic evidence 
of having at no very remote geological epoch, 
been the abode of herds of elephants, rhino- 
ceroses, wild-boars, ibexes, leopards, and many 
other wild animals. Again, when wandering 
along its world-renowned galleries, among 
the great guns that guard the doorway of the 
Mediterranean, there may be few aware that 
their wonders are surpassed in point of in- 
terest and grandeur by some remarkable 
natural caverns and tunnels in their neighbor- 
hood. Among the most remarkable are the 
St. Michael, Martins, Fig Tree and Genista 
caverns, situated at various levels, between 
100 and 700 feet above the sea. The origin 
of these underground hollows is apparent. 
Occasioned in the first place by violent sub- 
terrancan movements, they were subsequently 
opened out by the waves prior to the upheaval 
of this portion of the peninsula. So plentiful 
are they that it would seem there is scarcely 
a portion of the rock that is not traversed 
either by hollow fissures or caverns filled up 
with soil. Some of the largest descend from 
the surface in the form of great gaping rents, 
others proceed horizontally. In all we find 
chambers often fantastically ornamented by 
magnificent pillars of stalactite, which in the 
less crystaline state known as stalagmite, 
covers the floors. Breaking through the latter, 
other and deeper chambers are discovered, 
and so on, forming a series of cavities where 
the antiquarian and geologist meet with trea- 
sures of great interest in connection with the 
ancient human and other occupants of this 
little fragment of Spain. Vast quantities of 
human remains have been discovered in the 
deposits of the upper chambers, which were 
evidently used as sepulchres. Along with the 
above were finely-polished axes and knives of 
stone, fish hooks of bone, and-pottery, besides 
abundance of bones of sheep, oxen, rabbits, 
birds and fishes, together with shells of edible 
marine and land mollusks. A fragment of a 
two-edged metal sword and a few copper or- 
naments were likewise met with on one oc- 
casion in the upper chambers. The remains 
furnish evidences of a race of human beings 
of rather small stature and meagre muscular 
developments, but, craniologically speaking, 
not by any means of a low intellectual type. 
Moreover, although their sojourn on the rock 
must have been before the historical epoch, 
yet in point of civilization they were evidently 
superior to many savage races now occupying 


Central Africa, as testified by the artistic skill 
displayed on many of the articles, and the 


in connection with the funeral rites, as no in- 
_ dication is presented of the caves having been 
inhabited by.human beings. Thus these bone 


in the extreme south-western point of Kurope 
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fact of possessing domesticated animals. The 
presence of stone implements and animals 
along with the human remains was doubtless 


caverns have disclosed the existence of man 


at a period far beyond the first faint traces of 
_ his literary evidences. : 


_ These, as a matter of course, appertain to still 


We now come to consider what other testi- 
monies are furnished by the deeper chambers. 


- more remote epochs, and were sealed up in 
- the usual manner by soil, or drippings of 


_ water charged with lime, thus forming the 


stalagmite and stalactite already noticed, 


- which exist more or less in all limestone cav- 


erns. It may be here pointed out, that the 
animals associated with man in the upper 


_ chambers, belonged to wild or domesticated 


- African leopard, lynx and serval, all associ- 


Gs 


races now living on the rock; whereas the 
lower furnish no traces of man, their fauna 
being either now extinct every where, or else 
repelled to remote regions, with only a very 
few indigenous survivors. Among the many 
interesting animal relics discovered in the 
lower chambers were two species of rhino- 
ceros. Some years since a tooth of the ex- 


_ tinet elephant turned up on the rock. Re- 


mains of deer are abundant, and two species 
of wild boars. A huge ox, perhaps the famous 
aurocks, has left traces of its presence among 
the other exuvie, together with teeth and 
bones of the wild horse, ibex, and brown 
hyena, the latter at the present day being un- 
known north of Natal. Add to the above the 


ated with remains of the badger, fox, hare, 
rat and rabbit. 

_ Now one of the striking peculiarities in 
connection with all, excepting the human re- 
mains, is the very fragmentary condition and 
scattered manner in which the bones are met 
with, as if they had been lying on the surface 
and were washed pell-mell into the gaping 
rents from time to time by rain, and after- 
wards sealed up by soil and drippings from 
the roof and sides of the caves and fissures. 
This conjecture may be further strengthened 
by the circumstance that many of the bones 
present the cracked surfaces observed in such 
as have lain bleaching in the sun for a length 
of time. At all events, there can be no ques- 
tion that these animals lived and died on the 
rock; indeed so numerous are the remains of 
some species, more particularly of the ibex, 


that in one cave alone there turned up several, 


hundred individual specimens. It may be 
observed that the absence in the upper cham- 


_ bers of the majority of the animals met with 


in the lower vaults, may be accounted for in 
two ways—either that they had been exter- 
minated before the upper chambers were 
formed, or they may have existed with man, 
but were not considered eligible by him for 
his funeral rites. No doubt the remains of 
the upper and lower chambers represent vast 


_epochs in the history of this fragment of the 


Iberian peninsula, and that there was a time 
when the African lynx, leopards, &., wan- 
dered over Southern Europe—when the wild 
horse, Barbary stag, and fallow deer housed 
on the cliffs of Gibralter. Now all have dis- 
appeared, save the badger, fox, rabbit and 
hare, which still linger on the scene.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
Objections to First-day Schools. 
A member among the Episcopalians has 


raised a very important question in a pamphlet 
with the somewhat startling title of “ The 


Failure of the Present Sunday-school System,” 
which is thus epitomized by the editor of 
Christian Work : 

“ Wherever the Sunday-school has been 
longest in operation, most carefully organized, 
and most largely filled, there the church and 
the meeting-house—for it is remarkable that 
these figures, including as they do churchmen 
and dissenters in one common average—show 
that the latter fare no better than the former 
in this respect—are the most deserted. So 
strange and unexpected a result demands ex- 
planation. It is,” he thinks, “in the ignoring 


From the “ American Naturalist.”’ 
The Great Auk. 


The recent addition of a specimen of this 
rare bird to the Smithsonian Museum, is an 
event worthy of record. There are now three 
specimens in the United States ; the one just 
mentioned, another in the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, and a third in the 
Giraud Cabinet in Vassar College. The last 
is the most perfect specimen, and certainly 
possesses the greatest historical value, as it is 
the one from which Audubon made his draw- 
ing and description. It was caught on the 
banks of Newfoundland. 

The Great Auk or Gare-fowl, fortunately 
for itself did not live long enough to receive 
more than one scientific name—Alca impennis. 
It was about the size of a goose, with a large 


of parental responsibility, which is at the root of head, a curved, grooved and laterally flattened 
the whole system. We relieve the parents of|bill; wings rudimental, adapted to swimming 


the religious superintendence of their children. 
We encourage the children to come to us 
early on Sunday morning ; we drill and teach 
them in school; we assign them a separate 
place in church; we take upon ourselves the 
whole trouble of keeping them quiet and 
teaching them to behave, and instilling into 
them, if we can—though, we fear, that is a 
thing too often neglected—habits of practical 
devotion. What is the consequence? The 
parents cease to feel themselves responsible for the 
religious training of their children ; they lose 
the incentive which the motive might afford, 
to quicken their own religious instincts and 
secure their own attendance at church, in 
order that they might bring their children 
with them; they feel that it is not their busi- 
ness, but that of the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, to see that their children go to church, 
and behave properly when they are there ; 
and so it happens that the Sunday-school is 
made a convenient excuse for the idleness, 
apathy and irreligion of the parents.” 

Beside the observations thus stated by this 
writer, there are others which should not be 
overlooked. That the teaching and attend- 
ance of First-day schools, are allowed to be- 
come a substitute for the meeting for public 
worship; or where both cannot be kept to, 
the latter has given way to the former, is 
known among Friends. This, together with 
the strong tendency of the practice of teach- 
ing to be deemed a qualification for preaching, 
without a Divine qualification for gospel min- 
istry, causing many to ran who have not been 
sent; to the weakening of their own faith, 
and, the burdening and sorrow of the living, 
are prominent objections to the system now 
producing so much excitement and creaturely 
activity. ‘The great danger of “leaving the 
service of the Creator to serve the creature; 
neglecting a primary duty to engage in a 
secondary one.” 

The tendency to substitute something else 
for the baptisms of the Holy Ghost and fire, 
whereby a growth is known from the state 
of a babe to that of a strong man in Christ, is 
so conspicuously apparent amongst us, as to 
cause many to weep as between the porch 
and the altar, saying “Spare thy people, O 
Lord, and give not thine heritage to reproach, 
that the heathen should rule over them; 
wherefore should they say among the people, 
Where is their God?” Hath not this been 
the cry of many exercised souls, “O Lord, 
have mercy upon us, lest we haye sorrow 
upon sorrow !” 


only, approaching in this respect the penguins 
of the southern hemisphere. The toes are 
fully webbed, the hind one wanting; the 
plumage is black, excepting the under parts, 
the tips of the wings, and an oval spot in front 
of each eye, which are white. It was an arctic 
bird, dwelling chiefly in the Faroe Islands, 
Iceland, Greenland, and Newfoundland. “De- 
graded as it were from the feathered rank 
(said Nuttall), and almost numbered with the 
amphibious monsters of the deep, the Auk 
seems condemned to dwell alone in those 
desolate and forsaken regions of the earth.” 
But it was an unrivalled diver, and swam 
with great velocity. One chased by Mr. Bul- 
lock among the Northern Isles, left a six- 
oared boat far behind. It was undoubtedly 
a match for the Oxfords. It was finally shot, 
however, and is now in the British Museum. 
“It is observed by seamen,” wrote Buffon a 
hundred years ago, “that it is never seen out 
of soundings, so that its appearance serves as 
an infallible direction to the land.” It fed on 
fishes and marine plants, and laid either in 
the clefts of the rocks or in deep burrows a 
solitary egg, five inches long, with curious 
markings, resembling Chinese characters. 
The only noise it was known to utter was a 
gurgling sound. Once very abundant on both 
shores of the North Atlantic, it is now be- 
lieved to be entirely extinct, none having 
been seen or heard of alive since 1844, when 
two were taken near Iceland. 

The death of a species is a more remarkable 
event than the end of an imperial dynasty. 
In the words of Darwin, “no fact in the long 
history of the world is so startling as the wide 
and repeated extermination of its inhabi- 
tants.” The upheaval or subsidence of strata, 
the encroachments of other animals, and cli- 
matal revolutions—by which of these great 
causes of extinction now slowly but incessantly 
at work in the organic world, the Great Auk 
departed this life, we cannot say. We know 
of no changes on our northern coast sufficient 
to affect the conditions necessary to the ex- 
istence of this oceanic bird. It has not been 
hunted down like the Dodo and Dinornis. 
The numerous bones on the shores of Green- 
land, Newfoundland, Iceland and Morway, 
attest its former abundance; but within the 
last century it has gradually become more 
and more scarce, and finally extinct. There 
is no better physical reason why some species 
perish than why man does not live forever. 
We can only say with Buffon, “it died out 
because time fought against it.” 
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The Egg of the Great Auk (Alca impennis). 
—Dr. Baldamus announces as the result of 
recent investigations, that but four eggs of 
this species are to be found in Germany (one 
belonging to the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, 
one to Count Rédern in Breslau, and two to 
the Royal Museum in Dresden), none in 
France, two in the Copenhagen Museum, and 
about sixteen in England, making twenty- 
two. The Academy of Natural Sciences in 
Philadelphia had two specimens, but, with 
praiseworthy liberality, has recently pre- 
sented one to the Smithsonian Institution. So 
far as positively known, therefore, less than 
thirty specimens of the egg of this probably 
extinct species, are now preserved. The exact 
number of preparations of the bird itself we 
are not at present prepared to give. Only 
three, however, are to be found in America, 
one each in the Museums of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, of Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, and of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Of the skeletons only two are 
known, one in the British Museum, and the 
other in the Cambridge Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoélogy. Detached bones are, however, 
found in more or lessabundance in the ancient 
shellheaps of Denmark and other parts of 
Europe, and of the New England and Nova 
Scotian coasts. 


“The Foundation that Standeth Sure,” “ Nothing 
but an empty Profession.” 

As to the increased efforts to spread the 
knowledge of the gospel, but little fruit can 
be expected, so long as they continue to be so 
blended with the inventions and contrivance 
of man. I verily believe this is one great 
means of preventing the people from coming 
to a knowledge of the true gospel, which re- 
mains to be “the power of God unto salva- 
tion.” Ifthe minds of the people were turned 
to an inward and vital knowledge of this 
work, there would be some hope, provided 
the teachers themselves were really called to 
and qualified for the work; and not, as is to 
be feared too many of them.are, strangers to 
the inward work themselves. 

In my apprehension, nothing short of a 
day of calamity will bring the people to their 
senses, and reduce them to a state of simpli- 
city and humility, which in the end would 
prove an unspeakable blessing, if, happily, it 
were the means of turning their attention to 
the true teacher in their own hearts, who 
giveth life to those that hear and obey Him, 
and would cause them to ‘cease from man 
whose breath is in his nostrils,” by whom 
they have been so long kept in darkness. 
That so those abominations which are set up, 
and standing in the place of the true Christian 
religion, and which make the earth so desti- 
tute of the presence of the Lord, may forever 
be swept away from its surface. 

Should such a day be permitted, it will cer- 
tainly try the members of our highly profess- 
ing Society, and show who are on the 
foundation that standeth sure; these will be 
preserved asin the hollow of the Lord’s hand, 
from “the blast of the terrible ones;” but the 
chaff, such as have nothing but an empty 
profession to stand upon, will assuredly be 
scattered before the storm.—Daniel Wheeler. 

A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favor rather than 
silver and gold, 


Selected. 
A VOICE FROM HEAVEN. 
I shine in the light of God; 
His likeness stamps my brow ; 
Thro’ the shadows of death my feet have trod, 
And I reign in glory now. 


No breaking heart-is here, 
No keen and thrilling pain, 

No wasting cheek, where the frequent tear 
Rolls down in anguish vain. 


I have found the joy of Heaven; 
IT am one of the angel band ; 

To my head a crown is given, 
And a harp is in my hand. 


T have learned the-song they sing 
Whom Jesus hath made free ; 

And the glorious halls of Heaven still ring 
With my new-born melody. 


No sin, no grief, no pain, 
Safe in my happy home, 

My fears all fled, my doubts all slain, 
My hour of triumph come. 


Oh friends of my mortal years, 
The trusted and the true, 

Ye are walking still in the vale of tears ; 
But I wait to welcome you. 


Do I forget? Ob no! 
For memory’s golden chain 

Still bind my heart to the hearts below, 
Till they meet and touch again. 


Each link is strong and bright; 
And love’s electric flame 

Flows freely down, like a river of light, 
To the world from whence I came. 


Do you mourn when another star 
Shines out from the glittering sky? 

Do you weep when the voice of war 
And the rage of conflict die? 


Then why should your tears roll down, 
And your hearts be sorely riven, 

For another gem in the Saviour’s crown, 
And another star in Heaven? 


Scientific Scraps. 


Permeability of Cast Iron to Gases.—Graham 
discovered that iron at a red heat will absorb 
4.15 times its volume of carbonic oxide, Ob- 
servers are not agreed whether the gas thus 
absorbed would pass inward toward the fire 
in a stove, or outward into the atmosphere. 
The porosity of cast iron is a well-known fact; 
many years ago Mr. Perkins forced water 
through thick plates of it, and it is not, there- 
fore, surprising that gases pass with ease. 
Indeed, it may be considered as conclusively 
proved that cast iron at a red heat is perme- 
able to carbonic oxide and certain other gases, 
even when devoid of any discernable fissures 
or pores, and when quite impervious to com- 
mon air. This fact was first made known by 
the French chemists, Deville and Troost, in a 
communication to the Academy of Sciences 
toward the close of 1863. In April, 1865, Dr. 


his previous induction, and toward the close 
of 1867 addressed a memoir to the Minister 
of Agriculture and Public Works, in which 
he distinctly affirmed the conclusion that the 
cast-iron stoves allow carbonic oxide to pass 
out into the air through their walls. 

The attention of the Academy was thus 
reealled to the subject, and Deville and Troost 
were invited by General Morin, the distin- 
guished physicist and engineer, to make the 
proper test-experiments, with a stove of the © 
corps de garde, which he placed at their dis- 
posal. These chemists did their work thor- 
oughly; Deville added similar experiments 
with the stoves of his lecture-room at the Sor- 
bonne, and the result of all these trials, com-. 
municated to the Academy on the 13th of 
January last, was a confirmation of Dr. Carret’s 
views in regard to the passage of the gases 
through iron, and thus, for the first time, the 
attention of scientifie men was emphatically 
called to the sanitary bearing of facts already 
known to them, but of which they had over- 
looked the application. 

Without admitting the conclusion of Dr. 
Carret as to the production of the epidemic 
observed by the escape of these gases, there 
is no doubt that hydrogen, carbonic acid, and 
carbonic oxide do actually pass through the 
walls of a cast-iron stove, at a dull as well as 
at a bright red heat. The fact is worth know- 
ing, for such stoves are often used, and most 
frequently in ill-ventilated apartments. Thé 
amount of gases which pass is certainly not 
large, but carbonic oxide is an exceedingly 
poisonous agent, and most of the discomfort 
experienced in rooms heated by these stoves 
is no doubt attributable to that gas. The 
subject deserves the attention of manufac- 
turers, who might devise a tile or clay-lined 
stove that would diminish this inconvenience, 
and at the same time economize fuel. 

There is also no doubt of the actual leakage 
of noxious gases through the joints and cracks 
of stoves, and it is well known that carbonic 
oxide will transude through a crack which 
will not allow common air to pass. 

Experiments show that hydrogen will pass 
through cast iron at the ordinary tempera- 
ture. M. Cailletet took an iron flask with a 
long, curved neck, exhausted the air from it, 
and placed the mouth under mercury. The 
body of the flask was then set in a vessel of 
dilute sulphuric acid. The outer surface was 
attacked by the acid and hydrogen evolved, 
some of which passed into the interior of the 
flask, and, driving out the mercury, escaped 
in bubbles from the trough. Hydrogen passes 
into metals with most remarkable facility, 
and Mr. Graham believes is liquefied with 
them. 

Retarded Ebullition—Krebs has continued 
an investigation, begun some years-ago by 


Carret, the Surgeon-in-Chief of the Hospital| Dufour, on some of the phenomena of retarded 


of Chambery in Savoy, presented to the 
Academy, through M. Velpeau, a paper de- 
scribing a very peculiar epidemic, which had 
made its appearance on the introduction in 
that neighborhood of cast-iron stoves in place 
of the old stoves of tile or porcelain, and an- 
nouncing the belief that this malady was 
caused by carbonic oxide escaping into the 
air. This memoir was read without calling 
forth any suggestion of its important bearing 
/upon the previous experiments of Deville and 
Troost. 

The Swiss surgeon continued his investiga- 


ebullition. The experiments were made in @ 
retort connected with an air-pump, the water 
having previously been boiled several times 
to get rid of air in solution. After connection 
with the pump, the water is again brought to 
the boiling-point, and then the heat is with- 
drawn, and the pump set to work. Whena 
vacuum of 11 inches was obtained, and the 
temperature of the water had fallen to 167° 
F., it was found necessary to pump with cau- 
tion, as at that point the ebullition is likely 
to be violently reproduced. But that stage 
being passed, it was found possible to get a 


tions, gathering fresh proofs of the truth of| perfect vacuum, and allow the temperature — 
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f the water to sink to 86°, or 104° F. with- 
»ut any ebullition. At this low temperature 
nd pressure, however, violent ebullition can 
ve set up by several means. Among these, 
4e mentions two which he thinks may afford 
xplanations of some boiler explosions. One 
sa sudden application of heat; the other is 
4 shaking of the liquid. The latter seems 
jinlikely to be realized in a large boiler; but 
she former, we think, may happen when, for 
»xample, after a fire has been banked for some 
‘ime, and the temperature and pressure al- 
‘owed to fall, a violent stir has been given to 
the fuel, and a torrent of flame sent through 
the flues; and we rather think explosions 
aaye really occurred under such circum- 
Atances.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


so was my abasement; and I was at length 
brought down so low, as to be capable of 
hearing the small voice of wisdom, saying, 
“Who hath required this at thy hand ?” 

Now was I filled with shame; the serpent 
had beguiled me, and by his cunning had 
given me more uneasiness than by all his roar- 
ing. Lacknowledged my fault, and begged 
forgiveness and future protection of the Al- 
mighty ; who in his great condescension, made 
up the breach and restored the path to walk 
in.” 

Philada., 1st mo. 1870. 

We willingly give a place for the above ex- 
tract, sent us by a Friend, who we suppose, 
thinks it applicable to the efforts made in 
“The Friend” to support the testimony to 
“plainness of speech, behavior and apparel,” 
and intended to ward off condemnation of 
those not willing to conform to it, and run- 
ning into other violations of the testimonies 
of Truth. We desire to profit by the lesson 
it teaches, but not to forget that that is a spu- 
rious Charity which palliates wrong things, 
while it reserves censure for those who feel 
bound to speak the truth in order for their 
removal. he “blind zeal” of an. inexpe- 
rienced and excited convert, who, at that 
time, “was incapable of either pleasing herself 
or being pleased with others,” can hardly be a 
fair example of those who cannot see the tes- 
timonies of Truth, heretofore maintained by 
Friends, laid waste without exposing the de- 
fection and warning their fellow members 


Selected for “The Friend,” 
“The Greatest of these is Charity.” 


-Certain of “his stratagems in the angelical 
form” of our soul’s enemy, are well set forth 
‘n the following extract from the life of Mar- 
garet Lucas. Frds. Lib. vol. xiii., p. 195. 

“T had not made any great observations 
on dress, but thought to make a stand, and 
judge what was best to be done, and doubt- 
jess so far I was in the right, whilst I made 
Some alterations. 

But, now I fouad the prowling adversary, 
‘what he ever was—a malicious, deceitful, twi- 
ming serpent, who, if he can but get in his 
thead at the least opening of our inadvertency, 
will soon introduce his body, under an ap- 


pearance of sanctity, to effect, if possible, 
‘the utter destruction of the soul. He saw 
that his aim of drawing me into any gross, 
‘obvious evil, was defeated; and as I had seen 
‘less of his stratagems in the angelical form, 
the now insinuated himself into my desires of|we have preached unto you, let him be ac- 
being zealous for the honor of God, and ele-| cursed.” And his fellow apostle, the loving 
vated me above my proper height, so that I| John, says, “If there come any unto you and 
fell to judging, cutting, and trimming off|/bring not this doctrine, receive him not into 


Waa =) / 
every superfluous scrap from my dress; and] your house, neither bid him God-speed :” showing 
that their charity forbid them not to speak 


not content with this, I went from my appa- 
‘rel tomyshop. In less than a week, I made| clearly and decidedly against persons, opinions 
or practices which were out of the truth. 


several sacrifices of value; and so hurried 
We commend to all our readers, the follow- 


was I in this blind zeal, that I seemed impa- 
tient for more fuel ; and having gone through,| ing, taken from the journal of that “ pillar in 
the church,” Joseph Pike, whose judgment 


‘as I thought, at home, I next let out the 
busy eye on others. There were but few who] we much prefer to our own. After reciting 
escaped my judgment, forgetting that tender|the arguments made use of by members in his 
day against plainness of speech, behavior and 


advice, (Luke vi., 37,) “Judge not, and ye 
shall not be judged; condemn not, and yelapparel, which are identical with those now 
employed by many, he remarks: 


shall not be condemned.” I noticed each 
point of behavior and apparel, till so great a] “These were the arguments used, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, by the old separatists, who 


critic had I become, that I seemed all specu- 
lation on the more minute things; neglecting|in these and various other respects strongly 
pleaded for what they called their Christian 


the weightier matters, as faith, mercy, and 
the love of God, which, surely, 1 ought to|liberty; but at last they dwindled away, and 
came to nothing. And some from the very 


have regarded, though not to have left the 
game spirit use the same language now. 


other wholly undone. 

To what extravagance I had gone in this} “Asto the standard and judge they demand, 
respect, the all-penetrating Eye best saw, and|I answer, the Spirit of Truth is sufficient to 
‘was pleased to look in compassion on the mis-;guide in these and all other things. Thus 
take of my intentions, and most graciously|the apostles from the Spirit of Truth advised 

to illume my understanding; giving me|the believers not to be conformed to this 
plainly to see, that I was quite out of that|world, not to fashion themselves according to 
charity, without which, the apostle says, all|their former lusts, not to adorn themselves 
our works profit nothing. So tenaciously did) with outward adorning, costly array, &e. And 
I adhere to this thing, that I saw not the de-|thus the same Spirit led our first elders and 

worthies to keep to plainness, and to testify 


ceiver, till I discovered such passions pre- 
against running into and following after the 


dominant in me, as I had never observed be- 
fore. My temper became uncharitable and|customs, fashions, and finery of this world. 
As to that frivolous objection, that plain 


unmerciful; I looked with an evil eye on the 
innocent, and was incapable of either pleasing| Friends do not all go exactly alike in these 
respects, they never desired nor pressed a pre- 


myself or being pleased with others. But ac- 
cording to the greatness of my error herein,|cise conformity in every trivial thing, pro- 


against its evil fruits. The apostle who de- 
clared “The greatest of these is charity,” 
said to the believers whom he addressed, 
«Though we or an angel from heaven preach 
any other gospel unto you than that which 


vided there was a care and tenderness pre- 
served to keep from edging towards, or copy- 
ing vain and foolish fashions; and if the 
objectors differed only from plainness, so far 
as plain Friends differ from each other, and 
kept within the bounds of true moderation, no 
fault would be found with them. With regard 
to the question, Who shall judge or decide 
such things? Certainly not those who gratify a 
high, vain spirit, in using such things as 
grieve faithful Friends, and who have them- 
selves known but little of the work of Truth 
upon their hearts. The most proper out- 
ward judges in these things are rather such 
as are spiritual men, whose eyes are single to 
the Lord, and whose bodies, as saith Christ, 
are full of light; these, as the apostle writes, 
judge all things, but themselves are judged of 
no man, that is, of no carnal man. Such are 
good examples to the flock of God, and hay- 
ing nothing in view but his honor and the 
good of souls, may be safely followed, and we 
are bound to submit ourselves to them. As 
to these objectors not seeing evil in these 
things, or being convinced of this or that, it 
may be said of them, “They seeing, see not, 
neither do they understand ;” and it will be 
long ere they, while they continue in this 
state and spirit, can rightly see those things 
that belong to their peace and safety and 
growth; and it is preposterous in them to 
pretend matter of conscience to wear and use 
gay clothing, &.” 


For “The Friend.” 

Freedmen’s Association.—From recent 
Letters. 

Thomasville, N. C., 12th mo. 22d, 1869. 
j I am still visiting among the people, 
what time I can get from school duties. Last 
evening I went out of town one-mile to see 
a family whom I felt were in want of assist- 
ance, and true to my feelings, I found them 
destitute; they had nothing for their supper, 
the family consisting of an old woman and 
three grand-children. I told her I had 
been sent to relieve her. “Ah!” she said, 
“God always provides for his children, Dll 
trust him till I die.” I feel to thank the 
Association that they have commissioned me 
with this errand of mercy to the colored 
people. 


Friends’ 


A. Bunerrz Brown, Teacher. 
Danville, Va., 12th mo. 25, 1869. 
. . We organized sewing school on the 
17th. Many of the women evince a 
praise-worthy tact in putting the garments 
together and sewing; one was very useful in 
assisting to cut out the work; some knitting 
was given out. We thought best to 
distribute material among those who could 
make for themselves, as the winter does not 
wait, that they may be reaping the benefit 
intended, and protect their half-covered, 
chilly limbs from the cold, and be prepared to 
attend school. I have mentioned large 
numbers of callers for clothing; yesterday 
before noon twenty-eight had been here; in 
the afternoon we had to turn many away to 
give us time to rest and attend to other du- 
ties. . . Some poor women have come 
with ten cents, it being all they could ob- 
tain, and modestly ask me to take it, and let 
them have just what I would, thankful for 
little or much. These were so thinly clad, 
their little children at home needing so much, 
I could not ease my heart to take it. Nearly 
all the material that came first has been dis- 
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posed of, some having been sent to other places. 
Five barrels of meal have been received; we 
give out about one bushel per day. I 
feel that I ought to return many thanks on 
behalf of the recipients of charity so liberally 
bestowed upon the needy and suffering, be- 
lieving “those who give to the poor lend to 
the Lord.” Mary R. Jonxs. 
Hillsboro, N. C., 12th mo. 22d, 1869. 

I need not say the shoes and medi- 
cines are just what are needed to meet the 
wants of the time. I do feel deeply thankful 
that these are sent so promptly. ‘They shall 
soon find their way to the feet of the desti- 
tute, and will make many a heart glad. 

Danville, Va., 12th mo. 25, 1869. 

During 10th and 11th mo.’s, the 
schools were very small, perhaps more so 
than during the same months of any former 
year. The people were disheartened. The 
drought had been severe. They had toiled 
allsummer and “had taken nothing.” Poverty 
was staring them in the face. Without food 
or clothing, or the means to pay school 
charges. Under these circumstances every 
muscle was strained, every means devised to 
provide for the necessary and common wants 
of life. Boys and girls were employed 
wherever their tiny fingers could be used in 
earning their food or a garment for clothing, 
leaving the school as a secondary considera- 
tion. But during the present month there has 
been nothing for little hands to do, and the 
schools have been filling up. 

Cedar Grove, poor little school, has 
fallen a prey to its enemies; the average at- 
tendance at it had increased to 42 little, grate- 
ful, learning, loving children; but the threats 
of the Ku Klux so terrified the teacher that 
he left it, fleeing away for safety. . . . 

AtrreD H. Jonzs, Supt. 


For “The Friend.” 
Sobriety. 

In the 17th number of the “ Friend,” is an 
article with the above caption, which is indeed 
a good title; but when the writer informs 
us “that sobriety, or sober-mindedness is 
simply the predominance of sound reason, 
and includes the ability of forming correct 
judgments, and the habit of carrying them 
out in practical life ;’ and further asserts that 
“the thoughtful use of reason, which sobriety 
implies, is a sufficient guide under all circum- 
stances,” this seems to be exalting reason 
above its proper place, and assigning to it 
powers subversive of the Christian religion. 

He further says, “The principles of truth, 
justice, mercy and love, do not grow and 
flourish spontaneously ; they need the offices 
of a sound reason, and a wise judgment, to 
bring them into fruition.” Now if reason be 
“a sufficient guide under all circumstances,” 
then to reason we must look for the attain- 
ment of those Christian virtues, truth, jus- 
tice, mercy and love, and to the exercise of rea- 
son for bringing them into fruition. If reason 
be the power (as he asserts), “ which leading 
us—not out of the paths of cheerfulness and 
pleasure, but—to happiness in the future,” 
what need wemore: The highest attainments 
of reason, when unenlightened by Divine 
Truth, and unsubjugated to the cross of 
Christ, will but “lead to bewilder and dazzle 
to blind.” 

Flushing, Obio, 1869. 


We are obliged to our unknown friend for 


culcating erroneous opinions. The “Sobriety” |tinct groups of pillars,—one west of North, 
spoken of in the article alluded to, is that|the other east of North,—yet, whilst in 
“opposed to folly, absurdity and extrava-|sight, moving eastward, and fading out at a 
gance of every form,” and we think the defi-|certain point. Several meteors were seen; one 
nition given of it, viz: “the predominance|shooting into the deep red and purple, like 
of sound wisdom,” is correct. Into such so-|liquid silver,—so highly colored was the elec- 
briety, we apprehend the “thoughtful use of|trical light of the Aurora, and so white the 


reason” is quite sufficient to guide, but we be-|meteoric, when thus contrasted. But who knows 


lieve the writer does not say it is “a sufficient 
guide under all circumstances.” 

The introductory remarks of the Friend 
furnishing the original article, point to the 
difference between the Sobriety recommended, 
and “the fear of the Lord.”—EHps. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Aurora. 
Germantown, Ist mo. 3d, 6} A. M., 1870. 
It would be perhaps interesting to readers 
of The Friend, to have statements of observa- 


tions, from different observers, of this “Morn-|to an active zeal, which, if unrestrained by 
ing of the North,” which even now is visible, |prudence, was in danger of running into ex- 


while fading before the ascendant Morning of 
the East. To solicit such statements, this 
is made. 

There has not been so striking a portraiture 
of the leading Auroral phenomena, since the 
winter of 1836-7. The first sign of some un- 
usual meteorological change, was the fall of 
mercury in the barometer at 2, P. M., yester- 
day, lower than for some years. I then 
observed to my son, who noticed it, “let us 
see what follows this.” About 4, P. M., a 
heavy gale came up from the south-west, the 
temperature gradually lowering, but not 
reaching the freezing point during the even- 
ing. The fires exbibited unusual activity, 
sundry unsteady structures were prostrated. 
Retiring early, no appearance of Auroral light 
was noticed. But at 10 minutes past four 


‘|this morning, on looking out, the first thought 


was of “fire,” but upon seeing the reality, and 
calling my family to behold it, we could not 
but feel the impotence of language, of science, 
and of all arts combined, to picture faithfully 
to any one who did not see it, the splendor of 
the varied light—to delineate those lines and 
touches of the Omnipotent Master Hand,— 
which displayed such features of the sublime 
in nature. We can think of some of the 
agencies concerned in the production of them; 
but, to imagine with any definiteness, the 
scale which measures those agencies, or the 
ultimate causes which direct them to such 
wonderful effects, is superhuman in the pre- 
sent stage of science. The coloring was most 
noticeable, the “streamers” appearing occa- 
sionally like a greatly magnified view of the 
lengthened spark from the knob of the prime 
conductor of a very powerful electrical ma- 
chine, with the coloring peculiar to it, and 
known to those who have examined it 
closely. Such distinctness, however, could 
not be, on so large a scale; the general diffu- 
sion of the tinges giving an appearance more 
of the rainbow. Imagine the north limbs of 
countless bows severed from the whole bow, 
and straightened up from the horizon, form- 
ing magnificent pillars, colored with crimson, 
purple, red and yellow, moving from West to 
East; being pushed confusedly together, thus 
causing an indistinctness or fusion of the 
lines of color; the pillars still maintaining an 
individuality, and all striving to converge to 
an apex, S. EK. of the zenith. These pillars 
or “streamers” were based, as usual, on the 
“Auroral Arch,” and when the greatest 


the real difference? leaving a scientific des- 
cription (according to diagnosis,) for abler 
hands, let us hear from them soon. 

BOR 


For “The Friend.” 
Right-Hand and Left-Hand Errors. 

It is related of Samuel Bownas that in 
his travels he came within the limits of a 
meeting, where considerable uneasiness existed 
among the members. Some of the younger 
Friends of the meeting had become stirred up 


——————->—— 


cesses which would defeat the very objects 
sought to be accomplished. They saw that 
their older friends had become settled in their 
ways and habits, and that little effort was 
used by them to promote the spread in the 
earth of the glorious cause of Truth and 
righteousness. The knowledge of this stimu- 
lated them to a warmer zeal in their efforts to 
avoid the shoal on which they thought a por- 
tion of the meeting had stranded, and were 
supinely resting. Some of them waited on 
S. Bownas, and expressed to him the view 
they had taken of the condition of their older 
friends, seeking his sympathy and strength to 
aid them in the work they had entered upon. 
That wise and skillful workman, while en- 
couraging all that was good, pointed out the 
danger to which they were exposed in disre- 
garding the advice of those more experienced 
than themselves, and is reported to have used 
such an expression as this: “Young men, if it 
were not for the fathers in your meeting, you 
would set the house on fire.” 

The older Friends also called on S. Bownas, 
lamented the rash zeal of the young, who 
seemed little disposed to heed the cautions 
and counsels of age and experience. To these, 
also, 8S. Bownas had a word of advice; and 
endeavoring to stimulate them to greater 
diligence in the work of their day, he said, 
“Ifit were not for the young men, I fear the 
fire would go out on the altar.” 

There has seemed to me much instruction 
in this anecdote, and it may be applied to 
many amongst us. 

The true-hearted follower of the Lord 
Jesus, must rejoice at everything that tends 
to promote the increase of His government in 
the hearts of men. But those who haye had 
long experience in the way and work of sal- 
vation, and have had their eyes opened in 
measure to see the deceitful operations of the 
human heart, and have known by sad experi- 
ence the frailty of human nature, and how 
easily the enemy of all good may pervert 
those who have been truly called of the 
Lord, and have made some steps in the path 
of self-denial and bearing the daily cross,— 
these have learned to rejoice with trembling, 
when the presence of Divine Good is felt, and 
their humble cries often arise to the Father 
of mercies for preservation, knowing that with- 
out the fresh and constantly renewed exten- 
sions of heavenly help, they must fall into 
evil. They are not so anxious to be seen of 


her care in guarding our columns from in-!brilliancy was attained, they were in two dis-'men as very active and benevolent persons, 
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aboring extensively for the good of others, as | them. How true is the language of a dear|that he never saw into before, so that he had 


they are to be found day by day, in a state of} Friend, long since gathered to his everlasting 
scceptance in the Divine sight. In this hum-jreward: “Oh! the cross, the cross, the opera- 
‘le and watchful condition, services will be|tion of that power which lays the creature 


not dared to say to the minister what he 
intended. 
I went up to these men with no other view 


jalled for at their hands, when their Captain 
ind King sees fit; and such services performed 
n His fear and authority will be effectual to 
secomplish that which He designs. It is 
fot. to be desired that all the followers of 
he Lord, should be preserved quick of under- 
‘tanding in His fear, so that no intimations 
of duty may be allowed to pa8s unheeded and 
amimproved; and that none of those, who 
should be examples to the flock, may become 
‘ukewarm and negligent. There is something 
yeculiarly encouraging and comforting in the 
example of the aged Christian, who remains 
Yervent in spirit, serving the Lord, while’ the 
>hysical powers and mental energy partake of 
she gradual decline which attends increasing 
years. 
_ Amid the trials of the present day, it is a 
somfort to feel convinced that there are still 
oreserved in our Society, many bright exam- 
oles among our older members, who watch 
over the souls of the flock as those who must 
give account of their stewardship, and who in 
witnessing the departure from our ancient 
oractices which prevail, and the unguarded 
and defenceless condition in which so large a 
vortion of the flock is thus placed, are con- 
strained to weep as between the porch and the 
altar, and to beseech the Head of the Church 
that He would be pleased to extend His saving 
nelp, and rescue those who seem blindly run- 
ding into danger. Very impressive is the 
scene to those who have had the privilege of 
Witnessing the earnest exercise, the plaintive 
‘anguage, and the entire dependence upon 
God for any good effect, of such as these, and 
very consoling to observe the faith which has 
deen granted, that when the excitements of 
she day have subsided, when the whirlwind, 
the storm, and the earthquake have passed 
‘by, then the still small voice of the Lord will 
again be heard and heeded in a more eminent 
‘degree. 

Those who are in the more active walks of 
life, should ever bear in mind that of ourselves 
‘we can do no good thing. We may read the 
‘scriptures, teach them to others, exhort, 
‘preach and pray, and that, in season and out 
jof season; and yet, if the Divine ordering and 
requiring is not in these labors, they may 
‘really hinder instead of helping onward in 
ithe Heavenly journey. 
“us known seasons when we have felt it right 
“to turn our minds inward, and in silent wait- 
Jing, seek to feel the overshadowing presence 
“of the invisible One; and yet, the heart has 


‘rebelled against the humbling service, and we 


‘would most gladly have spent the time in 


‘reading the bible, or in active labor for 


“others,—if we could have believed such an 
offering would be accepted? 
Where our young 


in the dust, remains to be the great object of|than to say what came into my mind. I 


Have not many of 


Friends are stimulated to 
engage in active services, before they become 
“rooted and grounded in the Truth, there is 
“much danger that some of those who are pre- 
ciously visited by the Day-spring from on 
high, may be tempted to withdraw from the 
_ internal discipline of the cross of Christ, often 
irksome to our natural feelings, yet yielding 
) the sweet and heavenly fruits of righteousness 

to those who are exercised thereby; and to 


hatred at which the enemy is ever aiming his 
shafts.” And how fresh is the remembrance 
in many minds of the strong and repeated 
warnings and counsels of our late beloved 
friend, Thomas Evans, who saw the tendency 
of the times, and in the latter part of his life 
often raised his voice-to put his brethren 
on their guard against being caught in this 
snare. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

When about thirteen years of age, I was 
sent to the mill, and while the grain was 
grinding, the miller, who was an old man, 
and two others, (aged men), fell into a dis- 
course about a travelling minister that had 
been among them, of the Methodist belief. 
They all agreed that he was an able minister, 
and that he had preached several very good 
sermons in that part of the country. They 
believed that the Lord had sent him, but that 
in their neighborhood he had said but little, 
and informed the audience that he could not 
preach any more, and dismissed them, which 
disappointed them very much, and they 
thought it was not right, and that he ought 
to be talked to. They agreed among them- 
selves, which of them should talk with him. 

As I sat listening in a deep muse, a solemn 
feeling came over my mind, and I felt a forci- 
ble motion to go and speak to them in the 
manner which I believed the Lord required 
of me. I hesitated, but fearing to delay 
longer, I walked up to them, and addressed 
them nearly in these words: “You are old 
men, and I have been hearing your talk about 
the minister that you believe the Lord sent 
among you.” They replied that they did be- 
lieve the Lord had sent him. I said to them, 
“Then I have something on my mind to say 
to you. If the Lord sent him, the Lord 
knew best what he wanted him to preach, 
and certain it was that He knew all the states 
of the people, and knew what to give him to 
preach that would be suitable for the people, 
and how much, and if he preached any more, 
it would only be man’s preaching, and might 
not be suitable to the states of any of the 
meeting; and they ought to be careful how 
they meddled with the man, seeing it was his 
duty to mind the Lord that sent him out; and 
if by their talking to him he should preach 
more than the Lord gaye him, then he would 
turn from pleasing the Lord to please man ; 
this might offend the Lord, that He might 
take his gift from him. What an evil that 


would be to the man, and an injury to the 
cause of God! But if they saw anything in 
the minister’s preaching or conduct that was 
not right, then it was their duty to talk to 
him, and show him his error, for in that way 
they might be a help to keep him right. I 
thought they had better leave him to the 
Lord, who they believed had sent him, than 
to meddle with him in any other way.” 

I stopped, and turned from them, feeling 
my mind relieved and filled with peace, Not 
long after this, two of these men came to my 
father; one of them related to father the 
occurrence, with the remark, that in all his 
life he never met with sucha stroke; to think 


devote the time to works, good in themselves 
| when required at their hands, but which are 
thus made a snare and a stumbling block to 


that a child of my age and looks should be 
able to teach him, and that it was the truth, 


found no want for words; thus witnessing 
that though a child, when I was obedient to 
the Lord, He was strength in a weak child, 
and wisdom and utterance in the needful 
time. Blessed be the name of the Lord.— 
From the Journal of Joseph Hoag. 


“Observations of an American Envoy.—After 
transacting some business with one of the 
Society of Friends and about to take his leave, 
he said, “I admire your Society. Their prin- 
ciples contains all of christianity I have any 
idea of, but I am sorry to see some of you are 
losing your badge ; and I do not see how you 
can retain your principles and forego your 
little peculiarities, your marks of moderation, 
self-denial, and difference from the spirit of 
the world. The world should come to you, 
and not you go to the world. You may 
gather them, but they will scatter you.” 


ee 
For “The Friend.” 


To tux Eprrors.—In the.sentence “asham- 
ed to maintain what he knew to be the testi- 
monies of Truth,” 23d and 24th lines from the 
bottom of the first column, page 143 of the 
18th number of “ The Friend,” does the pro- 
noun he refer to the Friend just alluded to, or 
to D. Wheeler? I think to the latter, but 
others construe it to refer to the former. 

ae. 

To Daniel Wheeler.—Eps. 
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FIRST MONTH 8, 1870. 


Our readers may remember that in the ac- 
count of the proceedings of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, given in our 15th number, 
the minutes showed there were twelve super- 
intendents and seventy-seven teachers in the 
First-day schools under the charge of the 
Yearly Meeting, not members among Friends. 

In a note from a Friend who, we believe, is 
a member of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, 
the following explanation is given :— 

“From personal knowledge I know that 
all the superintendents, officers and teachers 
in the thirty-three First-day schools at Friends’ 
mecting-houses are members, but two teach- 
ers, and they profess with us. 

“The other sixteen schools are ‘mission 
schools,’ started by the Monthly Meeting 
Committees in destitute neighborhoods, and 
they are so far from Friends that a sufficient 
number of members cannot attend |to fill all 
the offices. Many of these children receive 
no other religious or literary instruction, and 
begin with their letters. These teachers are 
selected with care, and are not at liberty to 
teach the children doctrines repugnant to our 
religious profession.” 


We have been intending for some time 
past to call the, attention of our readers, es- 
pecially in the country, to the “Practical 
Farmer and Rural Advetiser,’ published 
monthly in Philadelphia, by Paschall Morris, 
price $1.50 per annum, payable in advance. 

We do not presume to judge of the com- 
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parative value of the various agricultural 
journals which we have the opportunity of 
perusing, but the care with which this one 1s 
got up,its beautiful and valuable illustrations, 
and the known practical knowledge and long 
experience of many of its contributors, we 
cannot but think, must commend it to all 
who are interested in improved farming. 

The information given in it of improved 
breeds of cattle, swine, poultry, &c., and re- 
specting their diseases and their cure, we 
think would make it valuable to those who 
have such stock. The editor’s office is No. 
18 North Thirteenth street. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forvrgn.—A London dispatch says that the receipts 
of wheat from America are still very large, and there is 
a great accumulation of wheat both in London and at 
Liverpool. The London Statistical Journal says, that 
there are now seventy-four more cargoes afloat to Eng- 
land than at the corresponding period last year. The 
damage by recent floods in England and Wales, is reck- 
oned at nearly £500,000. In many sections the low- 
lands are rendered useless until spring. A violent gale 
has caused some disasters to shipping. The bark Hdna, 
from Montreal for Greenwich, was driven ashore on the 
Irish coast, and the captain and seven of the crew were 
drowned. During a theatrical performance at Bristol 
there was an alarm among the audience, and, in the 
effort to escape from the building, eighteen persons were 
killed and many injured. The London Times, consider- 
ing the claims of the United States Government against 
England, says that the case of the Alabama is the only 
plausible one presented, and even there the fault is due 
to the Union cruisers for permitting her to escape. 

The Governor of Jamaica has abolished civil jurisdic- 
tion of the Magistrates’ Courts. The Governor has also 
officially announced the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church in Jamaica. 

The trial of Traupman for the murder of the Kinch 
family, resulted in a verdict of guilty, and the criminal 
was sentenced to death. The specie in the Bank of 
France decreased 29,700,000 francs in the week. The 
Paris correspondence of the Globe, commenting on the 
official denial of the censorship over the French cable, 
says that all telegrams are reviewed by the Minister of 
the Interior. 

Castellar, the leader of the Republican party in the 
Spanish Cortes, delivered a strong and impressive speech 
on the 30th ult., in which he severely denounced the 
government and the ministers as ‘‘ being ready to throw 
the crown of Spain, as though it were a fragile toy, to 
a mere boy king.” The Minister of Justice, Zorilla, was 
generally badly received during bis semi-official journey, 
just finisbed. At Valencia, Barcelona and other citi: s, 
his speeches in favor of a monarchy were interrupird 
by cries for a republic. No French or English mails 
were received at Madrid for four days last week, all the 
roads being blocked with snow. 

A dispatch from Rome says: It is certain that in the 
questions thus far submitted for the consideration of 
the committees of the Counci’, nothing has been said on 
the question of infailioility. The Pope expresses the 
opinion that the members of the Council have no voice 
in the regulation of that body. 

The Times’ correspondent at Rome writes that the 
Pope’s influence over the Ecumenical Council is visibly 
growing weaker. The sessions of the Council have been 
removed from St. Peter’s Cathedral to the Quirinal, on 
account of the bad acoustic properties of the former 
building. 

A Hamburg dispatch says, that the weather is severe, 
and the Elbe is blocked with ice, and navigation above 
that city suspended. 

The steamer Sterling passed through the Suez Canal 
in twelve hours, and proceeded immediately on her 
voyage to Bombay. Several other steamers were follow- 
ing her. Lesseps, engineer-in-chief of the canal, con- 
tradicts the stories of the dangers accompanying its 
navigation, and says that since the canal was opened to 
commerce, the depth at the worst points has been in- 
creased about two feet. 

Port-au-Prince was captured by the insurgent army 
of Hayti on the 18th ult. Salnave took refuge in Fort 
National, and it was supposed would effect his escape. 
General Cheyalier, the leader of the insurgents, would 
probably succeed Salnave in the government. 

The intelligence from Cuba continues unfavorable for 
the insurgents. Many of them have presented themselves 
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to the Spanish authorities of the island to solicit par- 
don. 

A new French Ministry has been formed with Ollivier 
at its head as Minister of Justice. The Emperor, in 
reply to the usual addresses of the Oorps Legislatif, 
made a speech on the first inst., which is favorably 
commented on by a part of the Paris press. Inthe 
course of it he said, “ New circumstances have aug- 
mented your prerogatives without diminishing the au- 
thority given me by the nation. In sharing the respon- 
sibility with the great body of State, I feel more confi- 
dent of overcoming difficulties in the future. When a 
traveller has gone a long journey and lays aside a por- 
tion of his burden, be is not weakened but gains new 
strength to continue his march.” With the exception 
of the more radical republican journals, the press of 
Paris is decidedly favorable to the new Ministry. 

London Ist mo. 3d.—Consols, 923. U. 8S. 5-20’s of 
1867, 85%; do. 10-40, 5 per cents. 833. 

Unirep Srates.—According to the reports received 
by the Department of Agriculture, the corn crop of New 
England is about eight per cent. less than that of last 
year. In Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, the crop was seriously damaged by heat and 
drought. The principal corn growing section of the 
west will average a reduction of fully 20 per cent. The 
only States reporting an increased yield are Minnesota, 
Missouri, Florida, Nebraska, Kansas, Texas and Cali- 
fornia. Notwithstanding an actual enlarging of the area 
under cultivation, it is considered certais that there was 
less corn produced this year than in 1868. 

The aggregate cotton crop will, it is believed, reach 
fully three millions of bales of 400 pounds each. The 
yield in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkan- 
sas and Tennessee, was largely increased over that of 
1868. 

The tobacco crop is about 20 per cent. less than that 
of last year. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 257. During the 
year 1869, the number of beef cattle sold at the principal 
markets of the city was 99,436 ; of cows, 8,085; of hogs, 
176,00, and of sheep 536,500. In 1854, only 61,000 
sbeep were sent to this market; the number of beef 
cattle that year was 73,300. The whole number of new 
buildings erected in Philadelphia last year was 5481. 
The estimated losses by fire for the year exceeds seven 
millions of dollars, The heaviest loss was sustained by 
the burning of the bonded warehouse on Front street, 
and the Burd block at Ninth and Chestnut streets. 

Miscellaneous.—A vessel was cleared at Savannah last 
week for Havre, with a cargo of 1850 bales of upland 
cotton, weighing 861,293 pounds, valued at $200,313 53, 
and 208 bags Sea Island, weighing 55,268 pounds, and 
‘valued at $34,479. 

From figures farnished by the State Comptroller, it 
seems that the assessment of real and personal property 
in all the counties of California, for the current year, 
aggregate $258,046,335, a net gain over the previous 
year of $21,105,880. 

The following figures are taken from the annual re- 
port of the busiuess of Chicago for the past year: Total 
value of manufactures, $58,000,000; do. do. 1868, $63,- 
000,000; totel value of goods received in the city, 
$415,652,000; do. do. 1868, $397,552,000 ; total whole- 
sale sales as far as reported, $368,935,530; do. do. last 
year, $349,489,760 ; total issues of daily and weekly 
papers, 37,194,000 sheets; buildings erected in 1869, 
3423; do. do. 1868, 4410. 

On the first inst., the public debt of the United States, 
after deducting balance in the treasury, was $2,448,746,- 
953, having decreased $4,812,782 during tbe preceding 
month. ‘The amount of coin in the treasury was $109,- 
159,476. 

In 1869, the total export of bullion from the United 
States was $31,921,287, against $70,841,596 in 1868, 
and $51,791,278 in 1867. The total export of specie 
from 1852 to 1869 inclusive, a period of eighteen years, 
was $747,055,920, making an ayerage yearly export of 
about forty-one and a half millions. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 3d inst. Mew York.— American gold 1193. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 115}; ditto, 5-20’s, 1867, 111; ditto, 
10-40 5 per cents, 109}. Superfine State flour, $4.80 
a $5.06; extra State, $5.45 a $5.70; shipping Ohio, 
$5.45 a $5.70; St. Louis flour, $6.25 a $9.50 ; southern 
do., $6.40 a $10, Amber western wheat, $1.34; No. 1 
spring wheat, $1.25 a $1.27. Canada barley, $1.25 a 
$1.30. Oats, 63 a 66 cts. Old western mixed corn, $1.12 
a $1.14; western yellow, $1.17; southern yellow, 97 a 
$1. Carolina rice, 6} a 74 cts. Havana sugar, 102 a 
11 cts.; refined, 148 a 14% cts. Good middling cotton, 
26 cts; low do. 24%. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, 
$4.25 a $4.50; extra, $4.75 a $5.12; finer brands, $5.55 
‘a $7.50. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.30. Rye, $l. 


Oats, 55 a 57 
cts. Lard, 18 cts. -Olover-seed, $8 a $8.12. Timothy 
$4.50. Flaxseed, $2.25. The arrivals and sales of bee’ 
cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard reached about 180( 


Old yellow corn, $1; new, 87 a 93 cts. 


head. The market was dull and prices lower. Choice 
cattle sold at 9 a 93 cts.; prime, 8 a 8} cts.; fair to good 
7a 7% cts., and common 5 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. Abou 
7000 sheep sold at 6 a 9 cts. per lb. gross, and 4006 
hogs at $14 a $14.75 per 100 lbs. net, for corn fed 
Baltimore.—Red wheat, $1.35 a $1.42. Yellow corn 
90 a 93 cts.; white, 88 a 90 cts. Oats, 53 a 56 ets 
Chicago.—No. 2 wheat, 774 cts. No. 2 corn, 72 cts 
Rye, 70 cts. Barley, 75 a 80 cts. Oincinnati.— Winter 
red wheat, $1.08 a $1.12. Corn, 76 a 77 cts. Lard 
16 a 17} cts. Detrott—White wheat, $1.16; amber 
$1.02 a $1.03. No.1 corn, 95a 97 cts. Oats, 44 a 4 
cts. d = 
RECHIPTS. 

Received from Mary S. Brown, Pa., $3.59 for the cur 
reut volume and postage to Germany; from Jane: 
Ecroyd, Pa., $4.50, to No. 52, vol. 43. 


For the Freedmen.—The Treasurer acknowledges thi 
receipt of the following amounts :— i 

From a Friend of Stillwater Monthly Meeting, O., $1¢ 
from Evesham Preparative Meeting, through D. Darnell 
$43. 


Manrrrep, at Friends’ Meeting-bouse, Smithfield, Jef 
ferson Co., Ohio, on Fourth-day, the 22d of Twelft 
month, 1869, Harvay Tuomas, of Delaware Co., Pa., t 
Lypra §., daughter of Mark and Sarah Y. Willits, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK, 

Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting th 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesasss 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 

Application may be made to 

‘Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., Chester, Co., P 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada, 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 3 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHI 4. 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. WorTHIN¢ 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may h 
made to the Superintendent, to Joan HE. Carrur, Cler 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, on the 18th of Fourth month, 1869, THoma 
Evens, Sen., in the 77th year of his age, an esteeme 
member of Cropwell Preparative and Upper Eveshat 
Montbly Meeting, New Jersey. 

, on the evening of the 22d of 8th mo. 1869, 
his residence near Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio, Exisu 
Honuincsworrs, in the 71st year of his age, an esteeme 
member and elder of Pennsville Monthly and Particule 
Meeting. This, our beloved friend, manifested a livin 
concern for the right support and maintainance of thos 
precious doctrines and testimonies which were com 
mitted to the Society of Friends by the Head of th 
Church in its first rise; frequently bearing testimon 
that he believed they admit of no compromise, but at 
equally binding upon us at the present day as at an 
former period. He was faithful in the attendance of a 
our religious meetings, both for worship and disciplin 
and we believe was religiously concerned to wait therei 
for ability to perform acceptable worship, and also fc 
a qualification rightly to discharge his duty in the e: 
ercise of the discipline, and in promoting good order i 
the militant church—in which he was often made ver 
serviceable. He was enabled to bear a lingering illne: 
with christian patience and resignation. On a frien 
calling in to see him, not long before his close, hea 
luded, in a feeling manner, to his own weakness an 
unworthiness, and as having nothing to trust in but th 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, which hope he felt as a 
anchor to the soul both sure and steadfast. He we 
favored to retain his faculties clear, we believe, unt 
near the close, and quietly passed away, we trust, to tl 
enjoyment of that rest which is prepared for the peop. 
of God. 

, on the morning of the 27th of 12th mo. 186 
Aayus Haryus, aged 64 years, an esteemed member « 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


